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by PERCY 


= ABOUR’S Peace Aims” 

was the subject of a 
definitive speech by Mr. C. R. 
Attlee in November, 1939, 
immediately published as a 
Labour Party official pamphlet. 
“The Labour Party,” it began 
by declaring, “is a peace Party.” 

“We stand by our principles,” said 
the future Prime Mfntister. “No 
dictated peace.” No “dictation of a 
few nations.” “No desire to 
humiliate, to crush or to divide 
the German nation.” “We do 
not demand from others whut we are 
not prepared to concede ourselves.” 
For peace means “a recognition of 
the rights of all nations.” 

From so brave a starting point 
why have we declined and fallen into 
the abyss of today? Germany. par- 
titioned as evilly as ever Poland was. 
Vast armies, vast debts, little hopes. 
Over everything the shadow of a 
possible third world war likely to 
extinguish Britain and leave, in the 
northern hemisphere, only Alpine or 
Siberian or Rocky Mountain peoples 
to begin a post-wars world! 

And beyond all else the moral de- 
basement, apparent in our new cal- 
lousness about deadly malnutrition 
even for children when they are ex- 
enemy children, and about slave 
labour in Britain even under a 
Labour Government, 

We cannot escape ‘inta cynicism. 
Mr. Attlee was too obviously sincere. 


Mr. Bevin and- Mr. Alexander too 
certainly are struggling to save 
remnants of the old faith. No. 


there were and there are good inten- 
tions. But even as they flowed and 
shone in the high hours tof the begin- 
ning of a crusade, they held in solu- 
tion a corrupting bitterness. “ This 
eountry,” said Mr, Attlee, “ was 
pledged to Poland’s support.” ‘ Ag- 
g@ression must be stopped... We must 
be sure that aggression ceases for 
ever.” These seemed attractive a‘ms. 
But national self-deception about 
aggression, and reliance upon force 
for moral ends, and the boundlessness 
of the democratic confidence in and 
ambition for enforced world peace, 
all were present in them to turn 
Sweetness sour, 

The oligarchs and despots who 
ruled foreign policy before democracy 
were prudent. They were not paci- 


HALF-FORGOTTEN ? 
A CORRESPONDENT writing re- 


cently to Peace News, complained 
about a “half-forgotten fund.” By 
“ half-forgotten,” does he mean that 
we at H.Q. have allowed it to half sink into 
oblivion; or that the weakness of support from 
wroups and members, and from our wider 
aircle of friends, is such as to half-paralyse 
the activities into which a Movement like ours 
should be throwing its energies? 

Perhaps this is another case of the old hen 
or egg priority question! If so, let us admit 
that whichever may be deemed to come first 
in that argument, we ourselves have lagged 
behind and often come tast where we should 
have been leaders. 

Let us admit failure all round, and see to 
it that in future our Movement is fresh and 
sound both at the heatt and in all its parts, 
all functioning together as one organism with 
one purpose—to give corporate expression in 
varied forms to the faith we all profess. to 
which we are all committed. 

Mankind’s strange apathy, even to his own 
ominous fate, is our opportunity. We can 
help a fellow-man who is disillusioned. lost 
and helpless, to know the grip of faith, wha 
has felt only that of fate. But first this 
miracle must have happened in ourselves Then 
our ideals, and allt the purposes to which be- 
cause of them we have put our hands, will 
cease tu be half-forgatten. Even our H.Q. Fund 
may he remembered! 

MAUD ROWNTREE, 
CORDER CATCHPOOL, 


Joint Treasurers. 


Contributions to H.Q. Fund since September 
2s £18 Gs. 6d. Year's total to date: 
£286 10s. Od. | 

Donations to the fund should be sent, marked | 
“ Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurers at 

Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St.. W.C.1. 


The aftermath of 
Henry Wallace 


NEW U.S. APPROACH TO RUSSIA? 


‘,YHILST it must be left to Americans to judge between Mr. 

Truman and Mr. Wallace, and between Mr. Wallace and Mr. 

Byrnes, it is plain that wherever and whatever we are, we are com- 
pelled to take an interest in USA foreign policy. 


To get what peace we can 


REDFERN 


fists. They are dead and their ways 
are dead. But we can see that they 
had — sense, Wars, as tnials of 


strength, they believed to be unavoid- 
able. So their best aims were to limit 
wars ‘in extent and in ferocity. They 
offered no totalitarian doctrine about 
peace being indivisible. War, to 
them. was wild nature invading 
civilized gardens. Without hope of 
converting jungles and deserts, they 
set themselves to preserve what they 
eould of peace. 

The pacifist faith goes far beyond 
policy. If we hold it at all, we must 
hold it whether to do so is politic or 
not. In relation to policies we do not 
forsake this personal pacifism; yet we 
can join with others to get for the 
people whatever share of the bless- 
ings of peace there is to be got. We 
ean begin where all begin, which is 
with the idea that peace is a British 
interest. But we can add that for 
Britain to hold on to all the lands she 
piossesses, however obtained by force 
or power pressure, and to offer force 
to resist change, is not peace but 


aggression, and not in our own 
interests. Military power through 
bases in and around the Mediter- 


ranean, for example, is, surely, less 
necessary to us than peace; since the 
oceans are open to us as not to coun- 
tries within that enclosed sea. Volun- 
tary withdrawal from such foreign 
waters, therefore, might well be the 
best policy. ‘ Retreat,” “ surrender,” 
“ cowardice,’ many would say. But 
to be realistically peaceful we must 
find the limits within which ideals and 
interests can be sufficiently reconciled. 

Democracy in arms, crusading for 
unconditional surrenders, has sent 
the world reeling into gulfs of misery 
from which it is doubtful whether we 
can climb out. But to live is to make 
the effort. We know that our inner 
pacifism, supreme for us, is of little 
force in the world. So we must add 
our sense of the meaning of peace for 
all who are themselves peace-loving. 
Secure in the belief that a people 
united for peace could always pre- 
serve its integrity as Denmark did, 
we must urge every limitation of our 
own country’s dominating power. In 
short, we must aim at getting all 
the peace we can. 


Some circumstances surround- 
ing the President’s request for 
Mr. Wallace’s resignation may 
be discussed by non-Americans 
only at the risk of being told 


by 
ROY SHERWOOD 


that they are interfering in 
another country’s affairs. But 


the new situation contains cer- 
tain new world problems, and 
these demand our consideration. 

Two stand out: Will the Truman- 
Wallace feud affect American policy, 
internal or external, in a way that 
will bring quick wepercussions to 
other countries? And the second: 
How is it likely to affect the Russians? 

President Truman has had a bad 
press over the whole incident? As a 
name, a politician and a man, he is 
not of the same size as Mr. Wallace, 
and the trouble between the two co- 
incides with America’s first large- 
seale realization of the extent of post- 
war difficulties, not of an external 
kind self-complacently to be at- 
tributed to others’ perversity, but 
purely iinternal troubles. Pre-dis- 
posed, therefore, to criticize the 
President ianyway, Americans sym- 
pathized with Mr, Wallace more than 
they would otherwise have done. 

The simplest probability would be 
a slight deviation of American policy 
more in the direction of friendliness 
to Russia. But the President cannot 
dasily follow up a request for an 
official’s resignation by adopting the 
policy for the advocacy of which he 
dismissed that official; nor can Mr. 
Truman, having quarrelled with Mr. 
Wallace, find much salvation in quar- 
relling with Mr. Byrnes. 


Moreover, Mr. Wallace spoke 
from the detachment of Washington. 
Mr. Byrnes has far more ex- 


perience of the difficulty of making 
friends with Seviet spokesmen. He 
has been trying to do so for a long 
time, and did not decide in favour 
of his “tough” policy until he had 
become convinced that the “soft” 
one elicited no response. ' 

Only a non-American could be ex- 
pected to give full weight to the 
simple reason: USA determination to 
hold on to the secret of the atomic 
bomb. As long as that remains the 
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all-governing factor, the Soviets are 
not likely to shift from their present 
attitude. Diplomatic hints, broad 
signs or even official declarations that 
toughness is to be abandoned—all will 
prove of no avail as long ag the final 
fact of power policy, as represented 
by the bomb and the other super- 
efficient means of killing, governs the 
situation. 

We must not leave out of account 
what every Russian reaction is almost 
bound to be. Judged on that basis, 
one is driven to the conclusion that 
no improvement in American-Russian 
relations is easily foreseeable. There 
are likely to be attempts at a better 
understanding. They, however, are 
nothing new. It would be merely 
silly to doubt the President’s and Mr. 
Byrnes’ wholehearted sincerity in 
urying to bring it about. But they 
are likely to be made on the petty 
scale which produce the kind of reac- 
tion which makes people say every 
“soft” approach by the west leads to 
more “ toughness’? in the Russians. 
And that, in due course, will harden 
the Americans, 


Bickerings of Paris 


If this reasoning is correct, there 
can be only one way to stop this 
vicious play and counterplay of 
normal human feelings. That would 
be a completely new set of proposals 
regarding all the recent discoveries 
for wholesale destruction, and 
negotiations lon this ‘highest of all 
levels. Once this is seen. all the 
bickerings of Paris become laughable. 

Here, however, we run into the 

next difficulty. It may be hard: for 
Americans to see the problem in 
this light, but their leading states- 
men must have more than a shrewd 
idea that all friendliness towards 
the Soviets below the atomic bomb - 
level is just waste of time. 

The estrangement dates from the 
day when the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima without pre- * 
vious consultation with the Russians. 
It was thus not of President Tru- 
man’s making, though he, less of a 
cosmopolitan than Roosevelt, would 
scarcely have acted differently. On 
the other hand it is far from certain 
that he would have authorized the 
dropping of the bomb at all, without 
that world announcement—and_ if 
necessary, demonstration—of its 
terrifying effects which the scientists 
seem to have wanted. 

Today, however, the men respon- 
sible for the welfare of the United 
States are caught in the fact that 
mutual mistrust between America 
and Russia exists, and has hardened 
for a year. How then are they to 
prepare and to reconcile their elec- 
torate to so revolutionary a change of 
policy as the one needed to break 
down Soviet “toughness”? The 
man who can answer that will be 
well in the running for the presidency 


of the United States of the World. 


Encou ragement from Stalin 


TALIN’S interview of Sep- 
tember 23 has one great 
merit. It certainly does net 


make the international situation 
worse. 


Some of his statements were in- 
trinsically remarkable, and call for 


closer examination than they have 
received. Chiefly, perhaps, the first 
of all, concerning the danger of “a 
new war.” 

“YT do not believe in a real danger of a 
“new war.’ ‘Those clamouring about a ‘new 
war’ are now chiefly military-politica] in- 
telligence agents and gheir few supporters from 
amcng civilian officials. They need this 
eclamour if only for the purpose 

(a) “of scaring certain naive politicians 
from among their counter-agents with the 
spectre of war and thus helping their govern- 
ments to wring as many concessions as 
possible from counter-agents, 

{b) ‘‘of obstructing for a certain 
reduction of military budgets’ in 
countries, 

(c) ‘‘of putting a brake on demobilization 
of troops and thus preventing a rapid growth 
of unemployment in their countries.” 


Whose budgets ? 


MPPHE second and third of these ex- 

planations are, as they stand, 
and as they have been interpreted, 
fairly plain sailing. But their relation 
to the facts is distinctly thought- 
provoking. The two relevant facts 
are: (1) USSR itself has much the 


time 
their 


highest military budget in proportjon 
to its resources of any of the great 
powers; and (2) that the post-war 
demobilization of USA troops in par- 
ticular was phenomenally swift, in- 
deed, in many sober judgments, dan- 
gerously precipitate. 


Was Stalin tacitly recognising that 
the democracies are, in fact, a good 
deal less bellicose, -or militarist, by 
structure than the USSR, and admit- 
ting, tacitly of course, that in the 
democracies there is a steady pressure 
for hastening demobilization and 
reducing military expenditure which 
the strange creatures called “military- 
political intelligence agents” have to 
resist by raising the scare of a 
possible new war? 


Both sides of the curtain 


R was Stalin transposing the 
political problems of Soviet 
Russia to the countries of the West? 
Certainly, an Englishman, an 
American or a Frenchman will have 
great difficulty in relating _ this 
strange talk (of “ military-political 
intelligence agents”) to international 
politics as they know them. 


That raises the crucial question: 
Was Stalin talking about the world as 
a whole—that is, both sides of the 
Western-Russian antithesis—or about 
the Western side only? Newspaper 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


comment has taken it for granted that 
Stalin was talking about and to the 
West alone. But it is probable that 
he was talking about and to Russia 
also. Certainly his statement makes 
better sense if we suppose that he 
was. And that view is supported by 
the fact that the statement was given 


the maximum publicity in Russia 
itself. 

In that case Stalin was describing 
the activities of the war-scare- 


mongers on both sides of the iron 
curtain. And he was not so much 
projecting the Russian political 
pattern on to the West as giving an 
analysis of a situation common to 
both, in terms which his Russian 
audience would naturally apply to. 
their own country. 


Tensions inside Russia 


MuHE reason why it does not readily 

occur to us to take Stalin’s 
statement at its plain face-value is 
that the mental picture we _- have 
formed of Russia as a monolithic 
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“AFTER WALLACE? 


HE dismissal of Mr. 
Wallace—however in- 
opportune we may consider his 
speech—is to be lamented: for 
two reasons. It diminishes, 
almost to zero point, the 
genuinely progressive element 
in Mr. Truman’s cabinet; and, 
following as it did a speech 
which, though unfortunate in 
its phrasing, was plainly peace- 
ful in its purpose, it has had the 
effect of increasing the apprehensions 
of Russia—and, consequently the 
alarm cf Europe. Stalin’s statement, 
which Observer analyses in this issue, 
was plainly intended to diminish the 
apprehensions of Russia. To that 
extent good may have come out of 
evil. 

But the fact remains that Mr. Wal- 
Jace’s considerable though waning in- 
fluence on Arerican  policy-—-an 
influence on the side of moderation 
and against a mere “ get tough with 
Russia” attitude—has gone; and now 
there is a possibility that it may get 
out of hand, and Britain dragged in- 
creasingly behind the chariot wheels 
of the American service chiefs and 
American big business, 

It is imperative that Britain should 
formulate a foreign policy of her own 
that really derives from and befits her 
domestic commitments to democratic 
socialism. That imperative is easv to 
enunciate in abstract terms; but it is 
very difficult to give it concrete con- 
tent. Our hands are pretty well tied 
by the Bretton Woods agreement. In 
signing that agreement, a would-be 
Socialist Britain was not prepared to 
face the immediate austerities which 
a rejection of Bretton Woods would 
have imposed upon her. Moreover, 
the other countries upon whose co- 
operation in a declaration of economic 
independence Britain would have 
depended, were not prepared to give 
it. The new India would certainly 
have protested vehemently had her 
sterling balances not been made, in 
part, convertible into dollars. France 
showed no inclination whatever to 
forgo a dcllar loan because we de- 
clined one. 

Bretton Woods thus being a datum, 
it is difficult for Mr. Bevin to take a 
line of his own that is in substantial 
harmony with the domestic policy of 
the government. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, effectively encourage socialist 
econom'c measures in Italy, where a 
financtal purge, long overdue, by 
means of a capital levy, has been 
deMberately shelved by the Gasperi 
government. 

America has paid the piper in Italy, 
and America calls the tune. She has 
poured money into Italy—money 
which has ended up chiefly in the 
pockets of the already wealthy, as 
did the British gold in Greece—in 
order to sustain the system of “ free 
entervrise.” But that, in present- 
day Italy, does not mean a healthy 
economy. It means buttressing an 
utterly oppressive system of great 
pseudo-feudal estates in the South, 
encouraging anti-social speculators in 
the North, and creating unemploy- 
ment and inflation everywhere. 

The trouble is that Anglo-Saxon 
preconceptions do not fit. nor do Anglo- 
Saxon institutions work in Mediter- 
ramean countries. The free society 
does not really exist. A British Con- 
servative would be a_ revolutionary 
Leftist in Italy, Greece or Spain. 
The Right are not reasonable like 
British Conservatives, but tough reac- 
tionaries. bitterly and unscrupulously 
ovposed to the slightest modification 
of the “rights of property” for the 
sake of social justice. They.are pro- 
foundly anti-social. They evade 
taxation shamelessly, and cynically 
shift the whole burden of maintaining 
the State to the choulders of the poor. 

Italv is but one example; and it is 
certainly not the worst. The un- 
pleasant truth is that all over the 
world—in China in Egypt. in the 
Phikipvines and Japan—corrupt and 
varasitic cliques of wealthy and ruth- 
less men are exploiting the Anglo- 
American fear of Communism in 


WERE 


| N recent months British 

citizens have been regaled 
with luring accounts of luxurious 
wares being produced in their 
factories, only to be told in a 
concluding sentence that the 
said goods were for export only. 


The good news, apparently, was 
meant as a feast for the imagination 


tances to factories or fight to get on 
buses; that the gay sparks of Latin 
America now swagger in shimmering 
frocks, nylon socks and fully-fashioned 
suits of daring shades while we sweat 
in utilities in order to produce them. 
It was not ever thus. The tables 
have turned with a vengeance. 

For long years we have battened 
on our exports; they procured for us 
the richest fruits of the earth and of 


by WILFRED WELLOCK 


and to stimulate anticipation. Twice 
last week this painful experience was 
thrust upon a helpless public by the 
BBC: once with respect to a marvel- 
lous new bicycle, and once with 
respect to some men’s suits made 
from superficial cloth without stint, in 
superb designs and daring shades. 
But there came the fatal ending: such 
things are not for us, at any rate, 
not yet! 

This recipe of anticipation applies 
to most of the things which men and 
women most desire. But if, instead 
of grousing, they would think to the 
bottom of this situation, they might 
carry out a personal and social revo- 
lution which would also prove to be 
a political and economic revolution 
of the first magnitude. Incidentally, 
it would solve the problem of peace 
and war. 

It must be admitted, there is an 
uncanny jutsice in the fact that once- 
powerful Britain now sends the latest 
mode! in bicycles to the natives of 
Timbuctoo while we walk long dis- 


human labour, often at dirt cheap 
prices. Huge credit balances abroad 
were built up, the interest on which 
brought us £200.000,000 of valuable 
imports annually. Others laboured; 
we battened and swanked on their 
labour. That story has been re- 
versed. Today, others do the swank- 
ing while we labour. The second 
world war has wiped out most of 
those old credits and saddled us with 
a foreign debt of £3,500,000,000. Ac- 
cordingly, very humble people all 
over the world enjoy our luxurious 
productions while we listen to wire- 
less talks on the virtues of austerity. 

Some of us foretold this situation 
between the wars and advocated the 
ending of a world economy based on 
the exploitation of primary producers 
by secondary producers. We were 
pooh-poohed or ignored. We are still, 
although the facts, now appearing in 
all their nakedness are causing a 
quiver of uncertainty in the voices of 
the prophets of unending prosperity. 

The prospect four or five years 


commitments in the Far East, but 


LETTERS 


Mr. Wallace is no fool 


J HAD expected that Peace News, 

with its original outlook, would 
not have joined the rabble press in 
fierce condemnation of Mr. Wallace. 
No doubt the British don’t want a war 
with Russia. They never do want a 
war, but they always want all the 
things that make for war, Even 
“Observer ” must admit that we are 
brought within range of fighting 
Russia because we want to keep her 
out of the Mediterranean and out of 
the Persian Gulf. 

The war was simply a power-tussle 

for control of the Balkans, and 
Russia, whose losses are unspeakably 
great, naturally expects to have the 
Balkans. In our lust to destroy Ger- 
many we didn’t ask any awkward 
questions about Russiay even the 
brutal onslaught on Finland was a 
deed befitting a Christian gentleman. 
When confronted with the result of 
our handiwork, we suddenly become 
squeamish and ask nasty questions 
as to what is going on behind the iron 
curtain and what travesty of freedom 
prevails there. 
_ Mr. Wallace is not such a fool to 
imagine there is no war-party in the 
USA, but he does see that this party 
chooses for its chief points of resist- 
ance precisely those points which are 
of importance to the British Empire. 
D. G. WILLIAMS. 
299 Stroud Road, 


Gloucester, 


As a matter of oil 
os ()BSERVER ” has been my guide 


in international affairs for so 

long now that I hesitate to criticise 
his interpretatian of the Wallace 
affair. I find it difficult, however, to 
reconcile his deprecating remarks re- 
garding our “vestiges of imperialism” 
with the indications that we are to 
maintain a million men under arms 
with an armament industry of 
corresponding: size. 
Lord Montgomery has been telling 
the Canadians that the time is short 
and stressing the strategic importance 
of North Canada. Against whom? 
It is true that we are reducing our 


order to fasten their tyrannies upon 
the poor. 

It is these elements, ag ignorant as 
they are corrupt, the world over, 
which look irresponsibly for an 
atomic show-down between Capital- 
ism and Communism. They are evil 
company for Britain to keep; and the 
sooner the British Government ex- 
tricates itself from this false and 
dangerous position the better, even if 
the deliberate renunciation of our so- 
called vital interests. in the Mediter- 


ranean is the price for coming clean. 


nobody could say we are doing the 
same in the Near and Middle East. 

What is the attraction of the 
Middle East? I suggest that it is the 
oil deposits of South Iraq, which are 
reported to be potentially the richest 
in the world. 

What is more natural than that Mr. 

Byrnes should support Mr. Bevin’s 
efforts in this connection if, as the 
experts are reported to believe, the 
American oilfields are rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. 
_ If these are the correct facts to use 
in interpreting it, I suggest that Mr. 
Wallace’s speech had nothing to do 
with “ starry idealism,” but that it 
was a plain exhortation to cousin Sam 
to avoid letting the oil interests lead 
him by the nose, 


7 Park Rise, 
Harpenden, Herts. 


W. H. JAMES. 


Peace is ill-served 


JN your issue of September 20, I 
~ think “ Observer ” does less than 
justice to Mr. Wallace, whose refer- 
ences to British Imperialism appear 
to have shocked him. 

But in fact Mr. Wallace was 
equally critical of his own Imperial- 
ism. He did not say that Britain was 
“working to bring about war between 
Russia and the United States,” but 
that British Imperialism, combined 
with Russian retaliation, would, in the 
absence of a realistic foreign policy, 
lead to such a war. 

If we add that in pressing our 
claims against Russia we may, con- 
ceivably, be deriving confidence from 
what Mr. Churchill has styled the 
“ protection of the atomic bomb,” Mr. 
Wallace’s view ceases to be “ fan- 
tastic.” 

_ As antagonism to the Soviet Union 
is unfortunately gathering momentum 
in this country, may I, as a life-long 
pacifist and anti-Communist, respect- 
fully suggest that the cause of peace 
is ill-served by feeding it or by 
encouraging the popular belief here 
that British Imperialism, at its worst, 
is comparatively innocuous? 

F. C. CATTELL. 


Bromley, Kent. 


City lunch hour 


"HERE must be a number of one- 
~ time members of the City Group 
as well as other pacifists who, having 
returned from “ evacuation ” centres, 
have so far failed to contact the 
remnant of the Group who still meet 
at lunch-time (1.15-2 p.m.) in the 
vestry of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
We trust they will do so without 
delay as ‘we are most anxious to 
maintain the fellowship and to confer 
with regard to future plans. 
LLEWELLYN S. KIEK. 


Longshaw College, 
Chipatead Valley, Surrey. 


ENGLAND 


WISE! 


hence, when the post-war boom peters 
out, is beginning to worry them. 
Austerity has lost littke of its severity 
despite the American loan. We are 
at the apex of our man-power. From 
now on more people are expected to 
leave industry than will enter it. Yet 
to reach our pre-war standard of 
living, exports must go up by a fur- 
ther £350,000,000 a year. If that is 
the position with the world demand 
for goods at its peak, what will be the 
position when the post-war boom is 
spent? With no tribute of interest. 
to reap, and a colossal debt to wipe 
off, what will happen to our standard 
of living? 

Politicians refuse to face this situa- 
tion. They have only one answer to 
the problem it raises. Exports. Yet 
the exports bubble has burst. It has 
landed us into the very position of 
international financial bondage which, 
earlier on, we had thrust upon others 
to our own advantage. 


A civilization of quality 


The alternative is clear and simple, 
but by no means easy. It is the 
development of a natural economy 
and the cultivation of a civilisation of 
quality. A natural economy is to 
paddle our own canoe and make the 
best possible use of our great heri- 
tage—a fertile land; to learn the art 
of looking after ourselves in satisfy- 
ing ways, of making and doing things 
responsibly ‘and _ intelligently, and 
putting our souls into the work, 
realising that it is right and good to 
do so. ape 

Even then there will be a consider- 
able margin of unsatisfied desire to 
be filled up by international ex- 
changes. These exchanges will be 
easy once we abandon the use of 
exports as a means of international 
exploitation. Thereafter such raw 
materials as coal, iron and oil would 
pass from the power politics of mon- 
opolism to the politics of human wel- 
fare. International, economic and 
political tensions ‘ would weaken, 
whence Britain, for example, would be 
able to withdraw from the Near and 
Middle East without a qualm con- 
cerning her oil supplies. War and 
preparation for war is one of the 
biggest oil consumers and fear pro- 
ducers. Remove it, and oil will flow 
as freely as water. In the same way, 
build up a civilization of quality and 
the bottom will go out of the totali- 
tarion case, whatever its brand. 


Debunking Imperialism 


Britain has made a eood start in 
debunking her Imperialism. As an 
effective. Imperial] power her day is 
done. She should admit it, and with- 
draw from power politics completely. 
It would be fatal to play at Imperial- 
ism while attempting to build a true 
democracy at home. Let Britain 
make the ultimate decision, and hold 
on to it, come what may! 

I suppose this would still be called 
Little Englandism, but it would take 
avery big England to do it. Al- 
though I am often compelled to play 
the role of Jeremiah these days, I am 
more optimistic than I have been for 
many years, and quite soon England 
will devote herself to the task of 
making a paradise of this fair isle. 
This ig the example, the lead for 
which the world waits; and it is the 
only lead England can give that will 
not end in war. In any event there 
is no reason why individual English- 
men should not act on that vision 
from this day forward; Scotsmen and 
Welshmen too. If England goes 


wrong, why houl ciotl. 
oes y should Scotland or 
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TOO MUCH FOR US! 


T was a relatively limited and 
isolated England in which 


Wordsworth protested ‘The world 
is too much with us; late and soon, 
getting and ge peu sins we lay waste 
our powers” 


Today we are in a_ wider market- 
place—not only of Britain but of the 
world. Our very meals are affected by 
events in Europe, America and Asia; our 
minds are full of problems of Persia. 
‘Greeee, Java or Japan. The battery of 
bombs upon our cities was not more 
devastating to our ‘ wisignary hours’ and 
integrity of spirit than the battery upon 
our minds of the daily news of the world 
through whieh ‘desperate tides of the 
whole wide world's anguish are farced 
through the channels of a single heart.” 

Old ladies who have ceased to think 
and young men who have just begun, will 
accept the judgments of their particular 
newspapers that Germans are bad or that 
Russians are good. These summary 
judgments offer a simplification at first, 
‘but lead to complications at last. They 
denote the adolescent mind of the school 
song in which we ‘loved the ally with 
the heart of a brother and hated the foe 
with a playing at hate.’ 

Is it this game of worldliness, no less 
than the bourgeois mind of ‘ getting and 
spending, buying and selling,’ that has at 
Tast cast the doubts and divisions of race 
and class, party and doctrines, into the 
crevasses of hate and destruction which 
have swallowed up millions of our fellows 
in this generation ? 

There is a saying of H. G. Wells that 
it is an infallible sign of the natural man 
that he thinks he is united when he is 


Ten Years -Ago 


Peace News, October 3, 1936. 


Non-violence affords the fullest 
protection to one's self-respect and 
sense of honour, but not always to 
possession of land or movable pro- 
perty, though its habitual practice 
does prove a better bulwark than the 
possession of armed men to defend 
them.—M. K. Gandhi in a feature 
article replying to attacks on the 
Peace Pledge Union by an Indian 
newspaper. 

* * * 

We are able to reveal that a sug- 
gestion was recently made to the 
Colonial Office that a body of peace- 
makers should be sent to Palestine. 
This suggestion wags made by the 
Peace Army, which seeks for the 
positive side of pacifism and whose 
members believe that che peaceful 
uptervention of unarmed men and 
women is a right enya My war. 

a 

Mr. George Laney hee just been 
on a visit to the European Continent. 
In a« special interview with a PEACE 
NEWS reporter he tells what he 
learned from his talks with leading 
public men in France, Belgium, and 
the Scandinavian countries, and ex- 
plodes the myth that it is impossible 
to’get statesmen of different countries 
to agree ona solution of the world’s 
sae fficiclidies round the conference table. 


by 
G. M. LI. DAVIES 


united against something or somebody. 
Tlow much of that justinctive herd-unity 
lay behind totalitarian regimes abroad 
and mass regimentations at home ? 

Trades Unions, as our daily papers 
show, are, apart from a common danger 
to wages or interests, as liable to inner 
schism or suspicion as the United Nations 
themselves. This is the wilderness of 
voleanie ground, threatened by earthquake 
and crevasse, which the modern mind has 
to traverse today, clouded by what 
F. W. HL Myers called ‘the ancient fear 
that love and morality are mere survivals 
of tribal needs of solidarity and security, 
that their peace is interested and 
illusory, the pause of a moment amid 
infinite, inevitable, war.’ 

But sensitive and serious minds have 
perennially seen something of this devast- 
ating aspect of the wereld. A century ago 
J. H. Newman could confess in his 
Apologia: ‘When I look out on the world 
and see there a contradiction of that 
great hope of which my being is so full, 
1 am filled with unspeakable distress. 
The world is like the prophet’s scroll, full 


of cursings, lamentation and woe. 
F. W. Robertson of Brighton in his 
letters a century ago describes the 


passions excited by the crude antagonisms 
of the Capitalism, Socialism and Com- 
munism of his day. 

These reflections prompt the thought 
that not only is the world, then as now, 
too much with us but that it is too much 
for us. In our ‘visionary hours’ no 
dexterities of mental chess-playing can 
make the white squares black or the black 
squares white in our judgment of whole 
nations by the governments that control 
them or the policies or ideas they pro- 
pound. Somewhere among them there are 
millions of men, women and children who, 
like the people of Nineveh. ‘know not 
their right hands from their left’ in their 
discernment of polity and propaganda. 


Father Zossima 


To read in Lord Bryce’s oly Roman 
Empire the description of the political 
and ecclesiastical devices for European 
order, under power-sanctions of Pope or 
Emperor in the Middle Ages, would not 
relieve Newman’s distress but only add 
to it. Indeed, it may have been the sin 
of presumption of the Middle Ages, as 
of our own, to expeet to gain the whole 
world by their systems and sanctions, and 
to lose their own souls, as Pope and 
Emperor seemed to do. If there is a God 
who made the world, and if He loved it as 
much as Christ said He did, is it not 
possible that in Tis government He sees 
a good reason for refusing to over-rule or 
over-ride personality, even while He per- 
mits a terrifying freedom to men to make 
robots and rebels of those who succeed 
or succumb to crude coercion? 

The elementary fact of alternating 
repression and aggression was not brought 
home to Englishmen until all the 
Coercion Acts in Ireland had caused the 
fina! break in 1921. Today, the final 
break with India may follow in spite of 
(or perhaps because of) General Dyer’s 
‘firm policy’ at Amritsar in 1919, which 
finally threw Gandhi against the British 
Government. Tomorrow. it may be 
Egypt which breaks away. But the 
moral which is drawn from the failure of 
the methods of ae in dominating 


races has not yet been drawn by Coim- 
munism in dominating classes. 
That moral was deeply scen_ by 
Dostoievsky who had faced the death 
sentence and Siberia under a Czarist 
government. Jn the reflections of Father 
Zossima the diagnosis goes deep: 
“Look at the worldly and all who set 
themselves above the people of God. 
They have seienee, but in science there 
is nothing but what is the object of 
sense. The spiritual world, the higher 
part of man’s” being is rejected 
altogether, dismissed with a sort of 
triumph, even with hatred. The world 
has proclaimed the reign of freedom, 
especially of late; but what do we see 
in this freedom of theirs? Nothing, but 
slavery and self-destruction. For the 
world snys ‘You have desires, and so 
satisfy them, for you have the same 
rights as the most rich and powerful. 
Don't be afraid of satisfying them and 
even multiply your desires. And what 
follows—in the rich, isolation and 
spiritual suicide; in the poor, envy and 
murder, They maintain that the world 
is getting more and more united, more 
and more bound together in brotherly 
community, as it overcomes distance 
and sets thoughts flying through the 
air. 


Pride of Satan 


“Instead of gaining freedom they 
have sunk into slavery and instead of 
serving the cause of humanity have 
fallen, on the contrary, into dissension 
and isolation. They have succeeded in 
accumulating a greater mass of objects 
but the joy in the world has grown 
less. In Europe the people are already 
rising up against the rich with violence 
and the leaders of the people are every- 
where leading them to bloodshed and 
teaching them that their wrath is 
righteous. But their wrath is aceursed 
because it is cruel. They aim at 
justice, but denying Christ, they will 
end by flooding the earth with blood; 
for blood cries out for blood. and he 
that taketh up the sword shall perish 
by the sword. And were it not for 
Christ's covenant they would slaughter 
one another down to the last man on 
earth, 

“There is only one means of salva- 
tion; take yourself and make yourself 
responsible for everything and for all 
men and you will see that it is really 
so and that you are to blame for everv- 
one and for all things. But throwing 
your impotence and indolence on 
others, you will end by sharing the 
pride of Satan and murmuring against 
God. For the Eternal Judge asks of 
you what you can comprehend and not 
what you cannot.” (The Brothers 
Karamazoft.) 

The last Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany, the good Prince Max of Baden, 
tried amd failed to bring his Christian 
idealism into the realism of the state. 
He then turned his hopes and his life 
to a smaller field, the isolated Publie 
School of Salem, which withstood the 
deluge of Hitlerism. 

Similarly, at Bethnal Green, a group 
of Christian DPacifists and others sought 
to express their faith and service in 
creating a living democracy and  com- 
munity. The story of the stresses of that 
erucible of peace-making with a hundred 
evacuee children. has been published by 
Oxford House under the title “ Citizens 
in Readiness.” It is a humbling recital 
of the realisms that pacifists have to 
face when they get down from idealisms 
to one small plot of eo, 


WHAT HOPE IS THERE 


HERE are two different meanings 

with which we may ask, what hope 
is there of Peace? We may be thinking 
of the eventual outcome of human history. 
Of hope in that connection [ ean only 
think with confidence as a Christian, We 
may also speak of hope in relation to 
Peace during the next 50 years or $0, 
in that ease meaning by * Peace’ an im- 
provement in international relatiouships 
and an absence of actual war. 

lt is with hope in this sense that 1 
am now concerned; for, while I believe 
that hope is essential to all strenuous 
human endeavours undertaken in the face 
of great difficulties, such faith, if one 
may generalize from a limited experience, 
is on the decline. A sense of the im- 
permanence of human existence is on the 
increase. 

Without a recovery of hope in the 
possibility that life will be good for our 
ehildren, work for Peace will be under- 
mined. But the ex-sailor-bus-conductor, 
who told me that he was happy in his 
present job until he was wanted again 
by the Navy for the next war, bluntly 
expressed the thoughts of many of my 
friends. In the short term, what grounds 


for hope are there? 


Three recent references in the press 
suggest an answer: the suggestion that 
bread rationing in Britain will not last 
long; the Nuremberg trial, with the 


asks 


PATRICK FIGGIS 


<Attorney-General’s insistence that no 
mercy can be shown to the Nazi leaders; 
and this comment in the Obserrer on the 
Unrra Council meeting on August 5: 
“ America, Britain, and Canada are 
expected to urge that Unrra shall not 
continue on its existing busis beyond 
its present term, Lut the Couneil is 
bound also to recognise that if the 
receiving countries were to be deprived 
of all further help, the assistance 
already given them would be largely 
wasted, for it would not have gone far 
enough to set them on their feet.” 
I see a significant connection between 
these incidents. For each declare that 
human behaviour based on ordinary 
standards is not enough ; 5 something, extra 
in the way of generosity is required. 

It is reasonable for instance that 
Britain, having introduced bread ration- 
ing as a result of sharing some of her 
food with bungry people, should now give 
it up when in her own interests it is no 
longer essential. But this is net good 
enough ; ; for, on the assumption that bread 
rationing reduces our total consumption 
of bread and that the bread saved will 
go to those who need it. to give up 
rationing would mean less bread for the 


OF PEACE? 


hungry—and 
war. 

So, too. it is reasonable that the 
Attorney-General should condemn the 
Nazi leaders und refuse them mercy. In 
this he is only doing what is expected of 
him according to ordinary standards. Yet 
what good will this verdict achieve? 
Was his a creative utterance? How will 
it look later ngainst the background of 
Hiroshima? Tresently, if not now, 
believe that it will be recognized that 
even to such people Christlike mercy, 
superseding natural justice, should have 
been shown. 

The Unrra comment speaks for itself. 
Clearly it is reasonable by ordinary 
standards that, after all U.8S.A., Britain 
and Canada have done for Unrra, thev 
should now think of themselves. Yet all 
is lost if they do! The first mile fs 
inadequate. The second mile has become 
quite essential! “ What do ye more than 
others?” Sacrifice without limit: 
generosity that overflows to unreasonable 
lengths is now required of us. 

One answer, therefore, to our question 
is that Peace (short-term) depends upon 
some nation showing this superlative 
quality of goodness in her dealings with 
other nations. Whether any nation ean 
rise to such heights depends partly upon 
the individuals and groups within that 
nation. I suggest that the creation of 
such individuals and groups is now a 
major task of the peace movement. 


hunger tends to promote 
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Words of Peace - No. 190 
FORGIVENESS 


The pain of contrition is the root of 
the peace of forgiveness. The forgive- 
ness of God is the readiness of guilt- 
lessness to bear the sin of the guilty. 
There is an element of this vicarious- 
ness in human forgiveness also, Yet 
a too conscious righteousness never 
achieves real forgiveness towards an 
enemy. It is too. anxious to censure 
the evil in the foes and too oblivious 
of its own sins. 


The capacity for forgiveness in 
man is therefore drawn both from 
the highest forms of loving righteous- 
ness and from the consciousness of 
common guilt. Forgiveness cannot 
be achieved out of a sense of duty, for 
it is a form of love which transcends 
all law and tg an offence to the makers 
and keepers of the law. Yet it is the 
only ultimate answer to the com- 
plexities of human relations. 


—Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the Signs of the Times.” 


“ Discerning 


I liberal Lying 


s TPPHE organized lying practiced by 

“ totalitarian states is not, as is 
sometimes claimed, a temporary ex- 
pedient of the same nature as military 
deception. It is something integral 
to totalitarianism, something that 
would still continue even if concentra- 
tion camps and secret police forces 
had ceased to be necessary. Among 
intelligent Communists there is an 
underground legend to the effect that 
although the Russian government is 
obliged now to deal in lying propa- 
ganda, frame-up trials, and so forth, 
it is secretly recording the true facts 
and will publish them at some future 
time. 


“We can, I believe, be quite certain 
that this is not the case, because the 
mentality implied by such an action 
is that of a liberal historian who be- 
lieves that the past cannot be altered 
and that a correct knowledge of his- 
tory is valuable as a matter of 
course.” 


—George Orwell, in “Polemic.” 


Short Reviews 


Peacemaking 


“THE Psychology of Peacemaking.” 

By Florence Surfleet (Headley, 
3s. nett.) contains much_ sensible 
advice to those who genuinely pursue 
peace in their personal relations. 
These are fewer than they ought to 
be, even among pacifists. The author 
has a happy knack of choosing simple 
and familiar human situations for her 
demonstrations. Most people will 
learn something worth while from 
this modest little book. 


PALESTINE 


“ Conflict over Palestine,” by Freda 
White (Current Affairs No. 11, BCA, 
117 Piccadilly: 7d. post free) is a 
really admirable objective presenta- 
tion of this vexed and complicated 
problem. We commend it whole- 
heartedly to our readers. If they will 
take the trouble to master it, they 
will be able to keep their minds 
steady amid the fierce blasts of propa- 
ganda. 


“Camels, Concubines” 


“ABC of The Arab World,” by Mar- 
garet Pope (Socialist Book Centre, 
3s. 6d.) is a What's What, arranged 
in alphabetical order, of persons and 
places, events and organizations of 
importance in the Arab world. “TI 
hope,” says the author, “ this little 
bundle will encourage those who still 
think of Arabia in terms of camels 
and concubines to take a closer look 
at the new Arab world taking shape 
a few hours’ flight to the East of 
them.” 


Pamela’s pen friends 


Faurteen-year-old Pamela  Shildrick, of 
Dorset Drive, Edgware, writes 45 letters a 
week to further international friendship and 
understanding. John Carpenter, in the Even- 
ing News, says that Pamela has collected 22 
pen friends in Europe and America, whose 
ages range from 13 to 61. One of her 
correspondents is the headmaster of a school 
in Ohio. 
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SARMAMENT 


AS A PRACTICAL POLICY 


T is one of the crowning ironies 


of modern history that Dis- 
armament as a_ practical policy 
should have had popular support 
during the rise of Fascism, only to 
be almost - universally rejected 


after the fall of the Axis powers 

Ten years ago, when I first became a 
pacifist, I had many backward glances 
at Colleetive Security, and seriously 


doubted whether it was wise to advocate 
Disarmament as a national policy. 
Today, however, T have no such hesita- 
tion. I ean see no practical policy for 
Britain in the world of today except 
Disarmament. 

Collective Security is no longer an 
alternative to Disarmament. If Britain 
remains armed in a swiftly darkening in- 
ternational situation, she will either have 
to resist Soviet imperialism to the point 
of war or give way to Russia, which 
latter, in the absence of any moral 
renunciation of violence, will be taken as 
weakness. But to disarm as an example, 
or as a gesture to the Communists that 


The Basic Issue 
for Pacifism 


INCE the PPU is now 
minded to consider Basic 


Issues, is the moment opportune 
to suggest that the “ basic issue” 
that lies behind our pledge is due 
for clear and precise statement? 
The wording of the pledge states 
a decision: what is the issue that 
calls it forth and to which it 
refers? 


“T renounce waar and will never 
support or sanction another ”"— why not? 

Ask this question of any dozen pacifists 
and a dozen answers differing in form are 
almost certain. Yet I would suggest that 
each in its own way expresses one and 
the same thought: namely, “1 consider 
war to be the wrong way to settle or 
solve international problems.” But that 
only gives rise to a further auestion— 
why wrong? 

Some may be satisfied by dismissing 
this question out of hand; for them it 
just is wrong. and that is sufficient reason 
in itself. Is such an attitude, however, 
fair to our non-pacifist neighbours? 

I suggest that to answer the question, 
we have to take into account three facts 
which few would desire to deny. 


1. Man as a part of the natural 
order is, like all else. in a state of 
evolution. Time is too short to reveal 
much of this on the physical plane: but 
evolution on the mental and psycho- 
logieal is clearly marked. Because of 
this fact. finality in human relation- 
ships and institutions is inconceivable. 
They must always advance or retro- 
gress. Change is inevitable. 


2. Tlowever staunchly we may 
demand recognition of human equality 
us one of the essential Rights of Man, 
this equality is relative to legal stand- 
ing. Biologically. men are very 
unequal. They differ in temperament 
and in physieal and mental endowment 
and these innate differences are em- 
phasised by differences of experience 
and eireumstance. 


3. Most men have an impulse to 
live in’association with their fellows. 
Vhere are enormous advantages’ in 
doing so; indeed, it would appear to 
be an essential condition of humun 
advancement. Yet it is only possible to 
the measure that those associated are 
actuated by n common purpose. 


A negative step 


Whilst change is inevitable in human 
relationships and institutions, men will 
always differ as to what, if any, change 
is desirable. Yet there must be common 
purpose if the advantages of living in 
association are to be attained. 

That always has been and always will 
be a basic issue for humanity. So far in 
the statement, however, pacifism is not 
involved. Tt becomes involved by the 
addition of a fourth fact, which the paci- 
fist claims is as axiomatie as the former 
three. It is expressed in the principle 
often stated among us; namely, means 
shape ends. Apply it to the issue under 
eonsideration and we arrive at what T 
suggest is the Basic Issue for Pacifism. 

It is that the means employed for 
achieving common purpose enters in as 2 
factor in shaping the nature and conse- 
quences of the common purpose attained. 
For example, the effect of an agreement 
entered into voluntarily by both parties 
is quite different from that when both or 
either accept the agreement under duress. 

In the first ease, both do their utmost 
to secure a maximum mutual advantage 
from it and readily agree to any modi- 
fication experience may demonstrate to 
be desirable; in the latter case, its terms 
are carried out grudgingly, advantage js 


taken of any loopholes and each seeks 
to bend its terms in his own interest. 
Yet the actual agreement is the same in 
both eases. Rather does this reflect. the 
different meaus employed to secure the 
agreement, and the principle applies in 
reference to a Peace Treaty as, surely as 
to a commercial contract. 


War (and I should say, all compulsive 
methods) is an evil means for attaining 
common = purpose. That is why the 
pacifist renounces it and why others 
should do likewise. 

Renunciation of the evil means _ is, 
however, only a negative step. The paci- 
fist. too, must recognise the inevitability 
of change ‘and of disagreement and the 
need for achieving common purpose. Te 
does not do this by stating or deseribing 
some common purpose alternative to those 
stated already by the Conservative or the 
Communist. the Socialist or the Anarch- 
ist. As concerns the solution — of 
technical. economic or political problems, 
the pacifist is no more competent or 
better equipped than his non-pacifist 
neighbour No more, if no less, com- 
petent. Yet the “liquidation of the 
pledge’ is that whatever the common 
purpose itself may be, he is more com- 
petent to state the better means by which 
it eau be attained. 

Briefly then, the pacifist 
war: he advoeates—-what ? 

As a pacifist. IT believe he has an 
answer, but here [ am eoneerned solely 
to stute the Jissue which, T suggest, is 
basie to pacifism—what is the alternative 
to war and compulsion as a means for 
securing common purpose? 


Charles F. Titford 


renounces 


the Christian element in Western civiliza- 
tion really means something——-that would 
not be weakness, but a mighty act such 
as the world in its present chaos needs 
above ali else. 

Study the Paris Conference and the 
commentaries on it and you will see that 
statesmen and journalists are agreed that 
peace can only come if there is a radical 
renewal of confidence in the world. 
Possibly a miracle is needed to effect 1t. 
What that miracle should be they do not 
tell us, but T believe that no more 
auspicious miracle could happen than 
Britian should disarm in the name of 
humanity, of Socialism, and even of God. 

I do not urge this as a Christian. For 
To am not in any aecepted sense a 
Christian. T urge it as a student of 
polities and logie, heerause Disarmament 
seems to me the only policy at once 
aeceptable toe morality and likely to 
suceeed in the present crisis. 


Total and absolute 


Verce is in some areas as much needed 
to-day as ever: in Palestine, for instanca, 
and in Trieste. But there is no analogy 
fo be drawn from this to justify prepara- 
tion for international war. 


Pacifists will advocate disarmament, 
total and = absolute, from their own 
spiritual intuition that war and violence 
is wrong; I think they ean advocate 
it also as a pracdcal policy for the 
creation of peace. As a principle they 
will advocate categorically, but at the 
level of short-term politics T think they 
may not unreasonably concede the reten- 
tion of some armament for the purposes 
of policing where it is needed against 
such desperate fanatics as Zionists, Klu- 
Klux-Klansmen and certain partisans in 
Europe. Dut the reservations need not 
be so magnified as to obscure the real, 
substantial poliey—Disarmament. 


Disarmament does not guarantee peace 
and justice in the world. But does any 
other policy? From what J can see the 
other policies are alike in their promise 
that peace and justice shall not prevail 
in the world. 


T am not a believer in pacifist cam- 
paigns in the highways and = byways. 
gut I helieve that the word-of-mouth 
propaganda of pacifists to-day sheull 
onee more insist upon Disarmament as a 
policy. We have grown a little ashamed 
of the word, for it is thickly associated 
with the Baldwin ‘phoney’ peace. In 
the absence of a better word, we must 
continue to use it. It is the idea that 
matters—the central political idea of 
pacifism. I believe it is relevant to the 


world of to-day as it has not been for 
sixteen years. 


Haven’t you been rehabilitated Mr. Johnson? 


“ BOOK-BUS” BaF 


ESIGNED and 
“~ manufactured im 
the yard of a.CO 
agricultural engineer 
at. the village of Nor- 
well, near Newark, 
Notts, a “ book-bus” | 
vehicle—first of many | 
destined to carry the 
printed Christian mes- 
sage throughout Bri-| 
tain and  overseas— 
now touring the coun- 
try for World-wide 
Evangelization Cru- 
sade, a missionary or- 
ganization wag an ex- 
ample of true fnter- 
national co-operation. 
Men of many nations | 
gave it a cosmopolitan | 
background. Among 
those who worked on it 


| 
were Englishmen, a L i 
Wolchmaid an irish- - brukin, 
man and a Scot, a Can- 
adian flying officer, a Pole and Ger- 
man, Italian and Rumanian prisoners- 
of-war. 


German rations increased 


Food rations for Germans civilians 
in the British and US Zones will be 
increased to 1,550 calories daily for 
the normal consumer from October 14. 

In the British Zone, states the 
News Chronicle, this means an in- 
crease of 400 calories. 


Niemoller for U.S. 


Pastor Niemoller is to visit the 
United States on a lecture tour of 
church groups. 


S 


You will grow 
out of it.... 


AS a young, earnest and confused 
“ seeker after Truth in the days before 
the war the possibility of making a 
definite stand for or against war prepara- 
tions always savoured of the theoretical, 
Often, however, during those youthful dis- 
cussions we did come up against the 
question of the dangers of a faith held teo 
lighfly and based on toe much theoretical 
argument. 

It was always a source of inward dis- 
quiet to some of us to realize that we 
ourselves at the age of 17, 18 or 19 years, 
were passing through a physical stage 
ealled adolescence, and to know” that 
learned psychologiets had stated that if 
is an age of idealism. 

Their statements were borne out bv 
our own observations and each of us from 
his or her limited worldly  knowledze 
could name individuals of our own 
acquaintance who had passed through that 
stage of idealism to the comfortable, 
half-eynical, half-hopeless acceptance of 


philosophies contrary to these early 
ideals. 
We even knew people who after 


writing books and publicly declaring their 
faith in principles of | International 
Brotherhood—books incidentally, whicn 
had formed and. strengthened our own 
convictions—-had_ themselves, either pre- 
vious to or on the outbreak of war, 
revised their opinions and switched to 
the completely opposite view. 

Inwardly—weaker people Jike myself 
were dismayed. The question loomed up 
in our minds: “To people realize the 
folly or impracticability of these ideals of 
youth as they attain maturity? That is, 
of course, apart from the cranks 
who remain physiologically juvenile 
and never really attain maturity. Will 
we lose them? Will we follow the. 
example of men like Werhert Morrison— 
C.0/s of the last war who changed their 
outlook? Will we grow out of it?” 

Recently I was privileged to be inter- 
viewed by ‘two representatives of an 
authority which had considered it  essen- 
tial to dismiss all C.O.s from their employ 
at the beginning of the war. 


Consistent C.O. 


T was asked at this interview to state 
whether I still held to my C.O. views. 
My reply was that 1 definitely did. The 
most influential of the two men remarked, 
“ You will grow out of it—wait until you 
are a little older!” Though nothing more 
was said on this topic I knew somehow 
that he was wrong—lI could not grow ont 
of it. At 29, I still felt the 0.0. was 
justified and T was more convineed of 
the futility of war than I had been at 22. 


That the reply was justifinble was 
brought home to me the following day. 
At the News Theatre in the Strand two 
films were being shown. One emphasised 
very acutely the tragedy of war's 
visitation on the ehildren of TPurope 
(Spotlight on Europe) and the prayer 
was expressed mutely by all of us in the 
theatre that these unfortunate children 
would ‘grow out of it’ to build a world 
founded on the mature principle of 
Christianity in place of one based on our 
own immature competitive state. 

The second film with the caption ‘The 
Fifth Warning”, pictured the Atom 
3omb Tests at Bikini and prefaced this 
with some preliminary shots frem 
captured Japanese filins taken at Nagasaki 
after the Atom Pomb destruction. Close- 
ups were shown of burned limbs and of 
women horribly mutilated and doomed 
to die from the radio-active effects of the 
botnb. 


These suffering individuals had grown 
up in one second of time, the human 
appeal in their cyes shining out of the 
burned flesh) transcending all racial 
antagonisms. There was really no need 
for the accompanying words of the film 
commentator—he merely spoke our 
thoughts aloud. Are we going to remain 
juvenile in the face of Atpmie energy? 
“The fifth atom bomb has been dropped 
—the fifth warning has been given.” 

We must grow up through fear of this 
thing, if in no other way, or thousands 
of our childyen will perish in infancy m 
the*juvenile lunacy of a future atomie 


* Frank Sheldon 


CHELSEA TOWN HALL 


Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten present, in aid of SAVE EUROPE NOW Fund, 
five fortmightly Wednesday Concerts at 7.30. 


Oct. 16: 
Pureell, Britten. 


Oct. 30: MEWTON-WOOD. 


PETER PEARS, BENJAMIN BRITTEN, 


Hindemith: Ludus Tonalis. 


Nor. 13: 
Nov. 27: 
Dec. 11: 


St., W.C.2 (TEM. 2006). 


NANCY EVANS, HURWITZ QUARTET. 
Beethoven, Mahler, Rawsthorne, Chausson. 

JOAN CROSS, LONDON HARPSICHORD ENSEMBLE. 
Bach Programme. 


NEW ENGLISH SINGERS. 
Programmes and tickets, 7s. 6d., 56., 3s. 6d., 28. 6d., from Chappell’s, Houeman’s 
Bookshop, 124 Shaftesbury Ave., W.1 (GER. 9187), and Save Europe Now, 14 Henrietta 


Tickets at Chelsea Town. Hall on night of Concert only. 


TWO GENEVA 


CONFERENCES 


“INTELLECTUALS” AND PEACE 
WORKERS LAY PLANS 


WO Conferences have been held in Geneva recently—both, in 


their different ways, of exceptiona] interest. 


The Inter- 


national Peace Conference has surveyed the field for its future 


work. 


At the same time a conference of European intellectuals was 
agreeing on the need to salvage the moral values of Western 


civilization. 
EUROPE’S ‘COMMON 
RESPONSIBILITY?’ 


HE unofficial “peace con- 
ference of the mind” was 
called by no organization, but 
was largely the work of two 
eminent Swiss individuals — 
Marcel Raymond, a _ Geneva 
university professor, and the 
musician and conductor (recently 
in England) Ernst-Alexandre 


Ansermet. 
Delegates included Georges _Ber- 
nanos (France), Ignazio  Silone 


(Italy), Karl Jaspers (Germany), and 
Stephen Spender (Britain). Their 
formal sessions were held in_ the 
Athenee, birthplace of the Red Cross 
movement. ; 

“Their purpose,” says Time, Sep. 
23, was “to relight those lamps of 
civilization which Viscount Grey ” in 
1914 had seen going out. 

Stephen Spender tis reported as say- 
ing: “ The gap across Europe does not 
separate victors and vanquished, but 
the devastated poor countries and 
those which are still intact and rich. 

“Let us prevent one side living 
in self-pity and resentment, and 
the other in self-rightcousness and 
fear of contamination.” 

Georges Bernanos told them that 
Europe was “ becoming a civilization 
of hands, hands to beg, hands to take, 
to steal, instead of being a civilization 
of souls. Machines, are such hands, 
the atom bomb is such a hand, formed 
to smash the world. Why have we a 
bomb to destroy a city in one minute 
and no machine to construct a city in 
the same time. 

“The world cannot be Gaved by 
machines or by popular masses. It 
can only be saved by free men.” 

In replying to the Marxist criticism 
of the Hungarian, George Lukacs, 
Karl Jaspers said: 

“We have to be guided by a 
moral conviction and not by the 
illusion that we are on the inside of 
the secret of history.” 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per 


Call for more popular | 


peace movement 


A LTHOUGH a full report of the 
= International Peace Conference 
held in Geneva last month (first re- 
ported in PN on Sept. 6) is not yet 
available, some further details of the 
proceedings have now reached us. 

Summoned by the British and Swiss 
National Peace Councils with assist- 
ance from Dr. J. B. Hugenholtz, of 
Holland, some eighty representatives 
prominent in the peace organization 
of fifteen different countries were 
gathered together. 

Widespread support was given for 
the conception of a much strength- 
ened and more popular peace move- 
ment and for a widely representative 
peace congress to be called before the 
end of 1947. An effective inter- 
national secretariat was also pro- 
posed not merely to arrange this 
wider Conference but to establish an 
efficient and comprehensive service of 
documentation and other services for 
the whole of the movement through- 
out the world. 

A Commission was set up to under- 
take the drastic reorganization and 
reconstruction of the long-established 
International Peace Bureau to enable 
it to fulfil its responsibilities effec- 
tively in the new and challenging 
situation now confronting the peace 
movement. Mr. Gerald Bailey, the 
Director of the NPC was appointed 
Chairman of the Commission, and its 
first meeting will be held in Paris or 
Geneva early in November, 


“ For the first time since the war,” 
comments Time, “ representatives of 
the victors and vanquished met on 
common ground to face common pro- 
blems.” 

The Soviet historian Tarle did not 
reply to the invitation. Ilya Ehren- 
burg replied: “ We in Russia have no 
dilettantes, but men_ of _ action. 
Your meeting does not interest me. 
. - . Your only aim is to prepare 
another war. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sess 


* October 4, 1946, PEACE NEWS—5 


This photograph was taken by a member of the Friends Relief - 
Service, which recently produced the documentary film entitled “ While 


Germany Waits.” 


viewed in PN last week. 


PRESENTATION TO 
GEORGE DAVIES 


(CONTRIBUTORS to the testimonial 

> to George Davies may like to 
know that the presentation is to be 
made at 6.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
October 8, 1946, at Maes-yr-Haf, 
Trealaw, Rhondda. The Fund has 
reached a figure of over £750. It will 
be closed on Saturday next. 

Either of the two _ treasurers 
R. E. Holland, “ Glanaber,” Dolwyd- 
delan, er A. Dan Thomas, “ Uwchlyn,” 
161 Lake Road West, Cardiff, will be 
glad to receive contributions. 

A cordial invitation to the presenta- 
tion meeting is extended to all friends 

Readers will recall that George 
Davies’ “ Essays Towards Peace” is 
the first publication of the Sheppard 
Press, and has been very well re- 
ceived by reviewers. Some copies of 
ae edition are still available. 

s. 


Scene above shows expelled 
Marienthal Camp, near Brunswick, Germany. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


THE ADELPHI, edited by John [immediately 
Middleton Murry, can now be obtained 


Germans in the 
The film was fully re- 


; PPU LONDON AREA 


Gwyneth Andersen has now taken 
over the post of PPU London Area 
organizer, in succession to Roger 
Page, who is transferring to PPU 
Headquarters Staff, 

Telephone callers to Dick Sheppard 
House are reminded that the London 
Area number is EUSton 4637, but if 
they intend to speak to Headquarters 
Staff during the same call it is more 
convenient to ring EUSton 5501. 


Next Journal October 24 


The issue of PPU Journal origin- 
ally planned for this week has been 
delayed owing to circumstances over 
which the editor has no control. Neo 
issues are being missed, but the effect 
of the delay is that the October issue 
will appear on the 24th of this month. 


ALL ROUND help in home needed. 
Whittle, Far Forest 


Vicarage, Kidderminster, Worcs. 


word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd _ pence. 
Maximum length: 50 words. Address 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


MEFTINGS, &c. 

CHELTENHAM. Membhers attend- 
ing Harald Bing’s lectures (Modern 
History), Grammar School, Mondays, 
? p.m. 

KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2, Oct. 
18, 1.15 p.m. Gordon Schaffer, 
“Russia and Ourselves.” First of 
new series of Friday  lunch-hour 
meetings on current international 
problems. Admission free. National 
Peace Council. 

LIVINGSTONE HALL, Broadway. 
St. James’s Park Underground. Oct. 
10, 7 p.m. Double Tenth. Celebrat- 
ing Chinese Republic. Col. David 
Rees-Williams, MP, James Callaghan, 
MP. Chair: Miss Margery Fry. 
China Campaign Committee. 

LONDON, Charing Cross Rd., St. 
Martin’s School of Art. Thurs., Oct. 
10, 7 p.m.: Dr. K. E. Barlow on 
“Community in Coventry.” Phoenix 
Meeting. 

LONDON, Kingsway Hall, Room 
4t, Oct. 12, Annual Business Meeting 
3 p.m., Tea 5 p.m., Evening Session 
6 p.m. Speaker: Victor Yates, M.P. 
Chairman: Lord Faringdon. Dis- 
cussion follows. Tickets (including 
tea) 2s., from N.C.C. Room 16, Kings- 
way Hall, W.C.2. Annual Meeting 
No Conscription Council. 

LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, Wed., Oct. 9, 7.30 p.m. A good- 
will meeting to mark John Middleton 
Marry’s retirement from editorship of 
Peace News. MM himself = will 
speak, and various others will pay 
tribute to his services to the Peace 
Pledge Union. Central London Group. 


Peace News is open for the ex- 
pression of all pointe of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
aigned or unsigned. do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept- 
ance of advertisements imply any 
endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 


LONDON, SWEDENBORG Rall, 20- 
21 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1, Oct. 12, 
7 pm. Speaker: Rt. Hon. W. J. Jor- 
dan, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand. Chairman: Professor George 
Catlin. Gift Day Target £250. 
Annual Rally, “Christianity Calling.” 

LONDON, W.C.1, 8 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens. Discussion lectures every Sun., 
7.30 p.m. Oct. 6: “ The Political and 
Cultural Aim of the Catholic Church,” 
F. A. Ridley. Oct. 13: “‘ The Lessons 
of the Paris Commune,” John Per- 
cival. London Anarchist Group. 

NAILSWORTH F.M.H., Oct. 12-13, 
commencing 4 p.m., ‘‘ Pacifism in the 
Atomic Age.” Speakers: John Hoy- 
land, Alan Mister, Will Parkin. 
Chairman: the Rev. Hampden Horne. 
Weepecla School, Stroud PPU and 


WEALDSTONE, Grant Rd. (near 
Police Station), Sat., Oct. 5, 3-9 p.m., 
open-air, in support of No Conscrip- 
tion Council’s Petition Against Con- 
scription. Speakers include W. T. 
Collier, Gwyneth Anderson. Jack 
Sutherland, Bryan Anstey, J. Allen 
Skinner. 


- ACCOMMODATION 
QUIET BUSINESS woman requires 


unfurn. accommodation, some cooking 
facilities. Putney dist. Box 637. 

SPLENDID AUTUMN colours in a 
lovely valley. Vacancies after Sept. 
21 for single and double. Apply: 
Gara Hill House, Slapton, Kings- 
bridge, S. Devon. Arrival Station, 
Dartmouth. 

BED-SITTING ROOM and «mall 
salary offered to couple with one child 

monthe nr. Cheltenham in return 
help from one. Other in own job. 
Two adults, 2 children, no mistress- 
servant atmosphere. Box 540. 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED, 
Sunny Surrey, Vegetarian Guest 
House, cradled amidst beautiful pine- 
woods, 2} acre grounds, brochure 
** Pinebrae,”” Lower Bourne, Farnham. 
Telephone Frensham 417. 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 


form Vegetarian Guest House for 


Food Re- 


happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforte. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briare. Crich, Mst- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate: Te). 
Ambergate 44). 


BECKETTS SCHOOL Community 
welcome guests at Dan-Y-Craig, Gros- 
mort, Hereford. Informal atmos- 
phere, good food, mod. terms. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPEAKING AND WRITING 


lessons (correspndnee. or visit) 65s., 
classes le. 6d. 
B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., London. 
N.W.3. PRimrosa 5686. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


PERRY RACQUET, tightly strung, 
warped, 18}, £1. Box 539. 

PIANO FOR sale, Cramer yacht- 
type, excellent tone, five octaves: 
Flanagan, “ Innisfree,” St. Mary's 
Bay, Ashford, Kent. 

CARAVANS (CONVERTED Bue- 
type) for sale: Flanagan, ‘‘Innisfree,”’ 
St. Mary’s Bay, Ashford, Kent. 

PEACE NEWS Economy Labela 
(for re-using envelopes, ete.) avail- 
able again. Good propaganda. 
Is. 9d. 100 (pstge. 2d. extra). 1,000 
lots less 25% dis. Order from Peace 
News, Ltd., 3 Blackstock Rd., Lon- 
don, N.4. or your PN. distributor. 

AERMODELLING SUPPLIES. 
Also fancy papers, transfers, toy 
wheels, lamp standards for finishing, 
modern picture frames. Raw!lplug 
products. Send s.a.e. for lists. 
Wilkane Ltd., Dept. 18, Eastbourne. 

“TO CLEAR.” Economy labels, 
various slogans—Quaker Declaration, 
Feed Hungry Europe, Esperanto— 
ls. 3d. 100, 10s. 1,000, post free. 
Brigden, 102 Kilmorie Rd., London, 
S.E.23. 

SANDAL/SLIPPERS. No coupons. 
Parts to easily assemble. Rubberised 
Felt. Grey, Brewn, Blue or Green. 
Adults sizes 8& Child’s 6s. 3d. In- 
cluding tax and postage. Wilkane 


Ltd., Dept. 13, Eastbourne. 
URGENTLY WANTED, ladies 

strong shoes, size 5. Boys, sizes 11 

and 13. Whitehead, Forstal Farm, 


Tenterden, Kent. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International 
wd. welcome gifts of foreign 
stamps for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. Any such gifts 
received with gratitude. Pl. send to 
the War Resiaters’ International, 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


Dorothy Matthews,' 


through W. H. Smith (1s. 6d.) Con- 
tributors to Oct. issue: Aldous Huxley, 
Herbert Read, J. Middleton Murry, 
Montgomery Belgion, and others. 


QUAKERISM. Information and 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
| Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on appHcation to the 
\Friends’ Home Service Committee. 
| Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


PERSONAL 


DAVID SADLER, now accepting 
orders for hand-drawn calendars. De- 
jtails from 59 Bromfelde Rd., S.W.4. 

ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
scope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope. The Paycho-Success Insti- 
tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 

CONTACT CLUB. Congenia! pen 
friendships for all. Partice., stp., 
Sec., P.N. 19 Ty Fry Gdne., Rumney, 
Cardiff. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


We cannot confirm satisfactory 
conditions of employment in all posts 
advertised. Applications in doubt are 
recommended to consult the Central 
Board for CQs, 6 Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1, which will often be able to 


give useful advice. 


CITY ESTATE Agents, rapidly 
expanding turnover, Christian ideals, 
recruiting staff partly co-partnership 
basis, require qualified Surveyor or 
Valuer of integrity and Christian 
character for negotiating sales of 
house property in. Greater London 
area. £600 p.a. plus share of profits 
according to individual] results (capital 
investment unnecessary). Also 
Assistant Negotiator, similar charac- 
ter; qualifications not necessary if 
keen salesman. Write age, ex- 
perience, remuneration. Box 538. 
HELP WANTED. Domestic work 
and garden, rabbits and fowls. Pre 
ferably someone interned under 18B, 


husband, wife and child, or two 
friends. First consideration mutual 
content. Happy home, nr. sea, 


Sussex. Box 529. 
SECRETARY - SHORTHAND - TY- 
PIST. Good speeds ; commence 


£5 5s. weekly. Alternate Saturdays 
free. Box 543. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


PAMPHLETS, LEAFLETS, ete. 
May we guote for printing yours? 
Write for specimens of work. Leighton 
Dingley and Co., 70 Brackley Square, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 


FRIEND (40), C.0., seeks post, 


book-keeping, garden, market garden- 
ing, or post with wife as wardens of 
guest house or hostel. Wide ex- 
perience. Witt, 10 Tower Street, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 


EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN. Six 
years hand and machine milking, 
driving, delivery, etc., seeks similar 
ful] or part-time employment near 
the sea. Box 541. 


PART-TIME WORK. C.0., 23, 
welcomes offers and suggestions. 
Varied experience. Box 542. 


TYPEWRITERS ARE scarce. Send 
that typing“to Lowes, 1s. 3d. per 
1,000 words. Quick service. 4 Percy 
Garden Cottages, Tynemouth. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating of all 
descriptions, typewriting, etc. Mabel 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.5. Tel. Canonbury 3862. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JOHN SNOW, Naturopath and 


Paychologist advises on health and 
mind problems and Dietetics. Con- 
sultation and Post. 14 Lambs Close, 
Winchester Road, London, N.9. 

REG. J. BAILEY,  Osteopath- 
Naturopath and Bates Practitioner 
(formerly of 134 Hoppers Rd., N.21) 
will be operating his practice on and 
after Oct. 7, 1946, from 99 Arnos 


Grove, Southgate, N.14. Palmers 
Green 4745. 

A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today Send for two 


20-page booklets of encouraging life- 
conserving information about Garlic, 
which comes nearer to a universal 
remedy than any thing given by 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stampe Bd. to Allyso} Company, Fair- 
light, Sussex. 


ACCOUNTANT C.0O. writes up 
traders hks.; attends to all Income 
Tax mattera; company formation; 
audits and costing. Provincial clienta 
visited without obligation. Box 96. 
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New Russian bid for peace 


‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


totalitarian state-organization effec- 
tively precludes us from thinking that, 
in speaking of “ military-political in- 
telligence agents and their few 
supporters from among _ civilian 
officials,” Stalin can be referring to 
Russia itself quite as much as to the 
Western powers. 

But the trend of the evidence is that 
he was. Moreover, if we try to think 
of the Russian political situation 
realistically (which is difficult because 
of her secrecy), we are bound to sup- 
pose that things do not run with the 
precision of a well-oiled machine: 
that there are in fact a multitude of 
tensions continually at work. What 
is surprising is that Stalin should 
openly refer to them. That conflicts 
with our mental picture of the 
Kremlin and the Politburo. 


Counter-scares 


Now suppose Stalin’s statement, 
- though general in scope and in- 
tention, primarily referred to Russia 
itself, if only for the good reason that 
he, notoriously, knows very much 
more about Russia than he does about 
the West. He is describing what goes 
on in Russia, on the assumption 
(reasonable enough) that much the 
same thing goes onin USA or Britain, 
though the forms are different. Then 
he is saying that those who are war- 


scaremongering in Russia are now 
chiefly military-political intelligence 
agents and their few supporters 
among civilian officials. That now 


becomes a credible picture, in intelli- 
gible terms, of an actual situation. 

The Canadian disclosures have re- 
vealed the operations of some of these 
Russian military-political intelligence 
agents, and some of the civilian 
officials. Their purpose (says Stalin) 
is, first, to scare their opposite num- 
bers (‘“counter-agents ’) with the 
spectre of war and wring as many 
concessions as possible from them; 
second, to obstruct for a certain time 
the reduction of military budgets 
(even in Russia); and third, to put the 
brake on demobilization and thus pre- 
vent a rapid growth of unemployment 
(even in Russia). 


Positive encouragement 


FAERE, it may be said, comes the 

snag. The primary reference 
cannot be to Russia. In Russia, ex 
hypothesi, unemployment is impos- 
sible. But is that really true? It is 
difficult to believe that the immense 
forces of troops which Russia retains 
in the Eastern occupied zones are 
there solely for malitary reasons. The 
devastation of Russia has been so 
great that we should suppose that 
there are many serious “bottle-necks” 
in labour: and that many of the jobs 


Conscience Continues 


C. O. Fellowship 
Week 
19—26 OCTOBER 


As in previous years your 
help is vital. Details later. 


Central Board for C.O.s 
6, Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1. 


OUR CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ARE NOW ON SALE 


Two Silhouettes 

(1) Two children looking through 
window at a star. 2d. 

(2) Lighted Christmas tree 
among ruins. “In Him was 
light and the light 
shineth in darkness. 3d. 

Three International 

(8) Design from original Chinese 

Sees Madonna and child. 


(4) “To wish you joy and peace” 
in Chinese, English, French, 
German and Russian. 3d. 

(5) Copy of Japanese print. 
Christ holding a baby. 4d. 
No’s 3, 4 and 5 include 

envelopes. 

Obtainable from... 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


38 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. 


that could be done are jobs on to 
which even a Russian government 
might hesitate to put its demobilized 
soldiers. 

On the whole therefore, I believe 
that the statement was primarily in- 
tended for Russia itself. On this 
assumption, Stalin’s answer to Mr. 
Werth’s question: “Do you believe 
that Great Britain and USA are con- 
sciously creating a ‘ capitalist encircle- 
ment’ of the Soviet Union?” takes on 
real importance. Stalin said: 

“TIT do not think that the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and the USA could create a 
eapitalistice encirclement of the Soviet Union 


even if they wanted to do so, but I cannot 
affirm they want to.” 


That sounds non-committal 
Western ear; but considered as a 
public statement of Stalin to the 
Russian people it is both positive and 
encouraging. 

Relief in Moscow 
ON these grounds I welcome 
Stalin’s statement. Considered 
in its true setting—or what I regard 
ag such—it is a contribution to peace, 
It helps to correct the picture lately 
built up of the rulers of Soviet Russia 
working up a w -seare jin order to 
cover their internal difficulties, and 
to reconcile the Russians to long years 
of something a good deal worse than 
austerity. This picture was not un- 
reasonable. Indeed there is evidence 
that iit was true, in the following 


in a 


message. 

“There is a feeling of relief in Moscow to- 
day. Since early morning crowds have 
gathered round bill-boards displaying the 
morning’s newspapers which gave Stalin’s 
statement on the front page. The wireless 
has also broadcast the speech fully.’’’ (Reuter 


from Moscow, September 24). 

That strongly suggests that the 
warr-seare in Moscow was much more 
serious than it has been over here: 
and that the alarm of the public was 
comparable to that of Britain in the 
days of Munich, or August, 1939. 
Stalin appears to have decided that 
the war-scare in Russia had been 
earried too far, and that it must be 
damped down. Probably the drop- 
pine of Mr. Wallace and the inter- 
pretation of it in the American press 
made it more urgent. 


A genuine detente ? 


Rut fit stil remains to be seen 

whether the tone of Russian 
propaganda and, more important, the 
attitude of the Russian revresenta- 
tives in Panis and in UN will be more 
accommodating than it thas been 
hitherto. It is not to be supposed 
that Molotov simply takes his instruc- 
tions from Stalin. Molotov is, by 
now, much toa imvortant and power- 
ful a, person for that. And one of 
the most interesting things about 
Stalin’s statement is that iit does 
somethine to correct the impressiom 
that the Russian high-ups are Stalin’s 
rubber-stamns. 

How far Stalin’s apparent inclina- 
tion towards what in the old days 
would have been called a détente—a 
relaxation of international tension— 
will be followed by his influential 
colleagues who have the dav-to-day 
control of the conduct of Russia’s 
foreign affairs is now the question. 
The event will show. It would be 
foolish to pronhesy, but it is not un- 
reasonshle to hope. “ 

Nor is it unreasénb? to press that 
the British government should take 
advantage of the onening by making 
some deliberate declaration of policy. 
Even a simple statement would help: 
to the effect that it believes that 
there is no international problem 
however grave that cannot be settled 
by nations which are determined not 
to go to war with each other. 


A PERSONAL SUBSCRIPTION? 


DURING the war the bulk of post- 

ing to isolated readers was 
generously undertaken by local dis- 
tributors. Now we are extending 
our Subscription Department and will 
be glad to send direct to any readers 
who prefer it. We shall continue, 
wherever practicable, to refer new 
readers and prospects of them to dis- 
tributicrs, and depend no less on the 
Movement’s workers for maintaining 
those personal links between readers 
and this office. Rates for one copy a 


week are: 
Gt. Britain. Abroad. 
Three months 3s. 3d. 2s, 9d. 
Six months ... 6s. 6d 5s. 6d. 
Twelve months 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


For mare than One copy add 2s. 2d. a 
quarter, and pro rata for each additional 
e copy. 
Supplies of subscription and re- 
newal forms are avatlablé free of 
charge for distributors. 


, Resistance 


in Holland 


POLICE FIRE ON CONSCRIPTS 


UNDREDS of Dutch con- 

scripts, C.O.s among them, 
have gone into hiding in Holland 
or escaped across the frontier 
into Belgium, so as to avoid 
military service in Indonesia. 

The first batch of conscripts, with 
orders to kill rather than take 
prisoners, left Holland by boat at the 
beginning of last month and eye- 
witnesses report that the whole quay 
was blocked and that military police 
armed with sten-guns were on guard. 
Before embarkation the soldiers were 
marched from the trains between two 
closed ranks of armed military police,’ 
so as to prevent any disorders. 

English newspapers last week, 
quoting despatches from correspond- 
ents in Amsterdam, stated that when 
police opened fire on demonstrators 
protesting against these troop ship- 
ments one Dutch soldier was fatally 
shot. 

Latest information to reach this 
country through the War Resisters’ 
International is of the broadcast 
appeal made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Kruls, on September 
18, which throws a good deal of light 
on the measure of discontent now 
prevailing in Holland. 

General Kruls, declaring in his 
broadcast that the government’s 
object was to bring peace and security 
to the peoples of the Indonesian Archi- 
pelago, said: 

“Stop this desertion. Do not be- 
lieve the false slogans of those 
saying that you are leaving for 
Indonesia for a colonial war. This 
propaganda deceives you. If you 
now come back I will order a general 
pardon for you all, so that you will 
only be disciplinarily punished.” 


Question of Dutch law 


Under a recent Army order anyone 
assigned to a division bound for In- 
Conesia will be forced to go, including 
those who have made a legal appeal 
as Conscientious Objectors. Even if 
a C.O. is under arrest and awaiting 
court-martial he is transferred and 
kept under close guard on board ship 
with the vague promise that his case 
will be dealt with in Indonesia. 

Although the General has indicated 
that courts-martial will be held in 
Indonesia, this is absolutely illegal, 
as the present Dutch law only knows 
one commission for the purpose and 
any revisions would have to be made 
by Parliament and the Crown and not 
by the Commander-in-Chief. In any 
event, once a C.O. has left Holland he 
is deprived of legal representation 
since it is impracticable for his advo- 
cate to follow the division to 
Indonesia. Efforts are being made to 
bring this matter before Dutch M.P.s 
with a view to questioning the War 
Minister on the subject. 4 

Another factor which is disturbing 
pacifists in Holland is that staff 
officers are regularly instructing all 
their men never to take prisoners-of- 
wa- but to shoot them all. This 
order has been confirmed by several 
witnesses. 


* * 
According to a News Chronicle 
correspondent in Batavia, negotia- 


tions for a truce between the Allies 
and the Indonesian troops have again 
broken down. The Indonesians main- 
tain their original claim that there is 
no necessity to bring Dutch forces 
into the Independent Republic of 
Indonesia, where they would be re- 
garded as aggressors, and that the 
Dutch already had more troops in 
Java alone than the entire forces in 
the country before the war. 


JOHN BARCLAY 


John Barclay has taken up new 
work for the promotion of inter- 
national friendship. He is now 
busily engaged in arranging the ex- 
change of children. He has resigned 
his membership of the National Coun- 
cil, and of all Committees of the 
PPU, partly because of the pressure 
of" his new work, partly because he 
feels that he can now work more 
effectively and with less sense of 
frustration. outside the official organ- 
ization of the movement, of which he 
remains a member. 

This news will be received with 
keen regret throughout the move- 
ment of which John Barclay has for 
so long been the familiar spirit. 


“‘ but on the credit side’’ 


rpuis is what the war cost 

Britain—as worked out by 
a special sub-committee of the 
United Nations and released 
today. 

In cash—£21,600,000,000. 

In housing—three out of ten 
destroyed. 

In shipping, one half of pre- 
war tonnage lost, 

In overseas investment—income 
reduced to less than half. 

But on the credit side it reports 
that by the middle of 1946 
6,000,000 people were transferred 
out of the armed forces and the 
home manpower level reached 
that of 1939. 

It adds that the United King- 
dom is exporting more to Europe 
now in proportion to total exports 
than in 1938. 

—from Daily Herald, Sept. 23. 


P.o.W.s on way home 


G ERMAN prisoners of war are now 

leaving Britain at the rate of 

500 a day for Cuxhaven—and home. 

The first contingent went over a week 
ago. 

The British Government’s present 


scheme igs scheduled to maintain this 
flow pending a further review of the 
position. 

The official announcement said: 

“ Priority of repatriation will be 
given to prisoners of war who have 
shown a positive democratic atti- 
tude and are likely to play a useful 
part in the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. 

“Prisoners iof war ‘will be re- 
patriated from the United Kingdom 
from the end of September at an 
average rate for the present of 
15,000 a month. Thereafter, in 
determining the order of repatria- 
tion, the general eriterion will be 
length of time spent in captivity, 
but a degree of priority will be 


given to men with industrial or 
other qualifications particularly 
needed in Germany and to men in 


whose cases there aire exceptional 
compassionate circumstances.” 
Conditions under which prisoners 
are kept in this country are at the 
same time to be materially improved 
as regards ration scales, cigarette 
issue, articles for sale in canteens, ete. 
A correspondent in The Tribune 
draws attention to the 103,000 Ger- 
min prisoners held by us abroad— 
“from Tripoli to Cyprus, from Aden 
to Athens, and Cassino,” who are, 
presumably, outside the scheme, and 
whose lot, he believes, “is far worse 
jie that of the prisoners in Eng- 
and. 


BIRMINGHAM ‘%*ural 


treatment 
of disease 


DOUGLAS COTTRILL, Osteopath and 


Nature Cure Practitioner 
8 Hayfield Rd., Moseley. Tel. SOUth. 0465 


Consultations by appointment only 


FRIENDS! 1s. 6d. an hour 
is the price you pay 
For a row on the Thames 
to keep you fit and gay 
from HAMMERTON’S FERRY, 
Twickenham any day— 
Where the restful beauty of 
river and trees 
Create thoughts of brotherhood, 
Peace and ease. 
(Do write Brother Attlee to 
abolish conscription please.) 
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